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The Essentials of Philosophy. By R. W. Sellars. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1917. — pp. x, 301. 

The possible approaches to philosophy are sufficiently numerous to welcome 
any brief and well-written statement of philosophical problems which may be 
placed in the beginner's hands. This volume of Professor Sellars on The 
Essentials of Philosophy introduces the student to philosophy by way of the 
well-worn, if tangled pathway of epistemological criticism and reflection. One 
starts with the common-sense view of the world, one sees the breakdown of 
natural realism, the rise of representative realism, of subjectivism (miscalled 
idealism) and of scepticism. After twelve pages devoted to Kant, the author 
devotes the bulk of the book to an exposition of critical realism, and its appli- 
cation to some of the more important issues of epistemology and metaphysics, 
leading to three chapters on the problem of mind, and a final chapter on "The 
Place of Values." 

The book is well written, moving straight along with clarity and brevity. 
To those who rely upon brief manuals, the book should make a distinct appeal. 
The present reviewer comes away from a perusal of the book with two reflec- 
tions. First, his conviction is strengthened that our students should read 
continuously in the classics in philosophy rather than in any brief text-book. 
Secondly, he wonders whether, for the beginner or for the mature student, the 
'essentials of philosophy' would not include more of such idea-systems as 
have influenced and do still influence men's judgments about politics, ethics 
and religion. This book, excellently well written as it is, seems to the reviewer 
a bit top-heavy in epistemology. But it may well secure a place for itself 
among the briefer introductions to philosophy which have come from the press 
in recent years. 

George P. Adams. 
The University of California. 

L' Education des Adolescents an XX" Siecle, III 8 partie; fiducation morale: 
le Respect Mutuel. Par Pierre de Coubertin. F. Alcan, Paris, 1917. — 
pp. 104. 

This brief discussion of moral education forms only a part of the author's 
treatment of the education of youth. He has previously published a similar 
volume on physical and another on mental education. Of the three this one 
is of greatest inherent as well as of greatest momentary interest. The burden 
of his argument is that, lacking a common and universal faith, and fearing the 
indifference and separatism of 'tolerance,' we must find a practical basis of 
unity somewhere between the two extremes. This basis is the idea of mutual 
respect. His chapters deal with the concrete application of the idea of mutual 
respect to the fields of religion, economics, politics, and domestic affairs. The 
final chapter is addressed to the task of training in loyalty or conscientiousness. 
The idea of mutual respect appears to be 'tolerance' in the narrow sense plus 
a feeling of human solidarity. This solidarity can be secured by an analysis 
which will show that the differences in religious belief, economic position, 
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et cetera are really superficial differences based upon a common faith or a 
common need. In the case of religious belief, for instance, the author believes 
that all faiths may unite in holding the primacy of hope — hope of personal sur- 
vival and the survival of value — and all faiths are rooted in the contemplation 
of a common fate — death. In the chapter on the economic relations he ap- 
plies the same method but with results only moderately convincing. In the 
first place he flatly rejects the economic interpretation of history and this 
rejection gives him his desired basis of unity, for it labels class war and class 
consciousness as a superficial expression of a fundamental unity. But it may 
well be doubted whether mutual respect has any practical bearing so long as 
there is unequal distribution of wealth, and consequently, of leisure and the 
intelligence which leisure makes possible. Respect for law and custom and for 
the judgment of the individual regarding his occupation, marriage, and opinion 
is also demanded as a fundamental need of all men. In order to secure the 
blessings of mutual respect moral responsibility must be aroused, directed and 
controlled. This is the task of moral education and may be accomplished by 
seeking common elements of solidarity. The author has faith in some sort of 
moral sense which will give the teacher a sure foundation for his work. Men 
raise up artificial barriers between themselves. Moral education must take 
these barriers down to reveal the common fund of hope, and need, and desire. 
He who would quarrel with this aspiration must have a spirit unmoved by 
current events. The author seems to find an element in the notion of 'toler- 
ance ' which is not commonly associated with the meaning of the word. Other- 
wise he might have been contented with that word to express the substance of 
the social morality which he sets forth. The book deserves many readers and 
the present writer hopes that it will be translated and become well known in 
this country. 

H. G. Townsend. 
Smith College. 

Mens Crealrix; an Essay. By William Temple. London, Macmillan and 

Co., Limited, 1917. — pp. xiii, 367. 

Mr, Temple is an orthodox churchman of philosophical training, a clergy- 
man, an educator, a classicist, and a social reformer. He has set himself the 
task of defending the dogmas of the incarnation and the trinity by showing 
that the orthodox view is the hypothesis required to give completion and co- 
herence to the ideals implied in the activities of "finite creative Mind." 

Those activities he classifies into Knowledge, Art, Conduct, and Religion. 
Knowledge (which seems to include both science and philosophy) leads only 
to the conception of experience as "a world which is known and appreciated 
by the whole society of finite intelligences" (p. 85). The intellect cannot 
affirm the truth of the existence of an infinite mind holding that system to- 
gether (p. 353), but could accept the hypothesis of the existence of such a mind 
if "other functions of mind" suggest it-ri. e., functions other than that of 
intellect (p. 90). Such other functions are Art, Conduct, and Religion. 



